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The  real  dangers  of  the  Church  of  England  must  needs  be  from 
within  rather  than  from  without,  since  her  keenest  and  ablest 
assailants  are,  after  all,  but  men ; whereas  the  toleration  of  things 
within  her  that  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  places  her  in  danger 
of  His  displeasure,  which  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  opposition 
of  all  the  world.  The  best  friends,  therefore,  of  our  Church  are 
those  who  labour  most  heartily  for  her  internal  purification. 

Many  will  he  disposed  to  argue  against  the  necessity  of  Church 
Reform,  from  the  evidences  of  God’s  blessing  resting  upon  the 
Church  of  England  in  spite  of  all  her  alleged  defects.  Now,  that 
the  last  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a wonderful  blessing  upon 
^ our  Church  is  past  a doubt,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  pray  for  her  prosperity,  and  to  labour  for  the  removal  of 
x all  that  impedes  her  spiritual  welfare  and  purity.  But  we  must 
; be  very  blind  to  facts  if  we  can  see  nothing  in  history  to  make  us 
regret  that  obstinate  resistance  to  reform  which  has  characterized 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  downwards. 
The  alienation  of  the  Puritans,  the  revival  of  Romish  principles 
within  the  Protestant  establishment,  the  bitterness  of  religious 
strife  added  to  the  miseries  of  religious  war,  the  ejection  of  the 
Nonconformists,  the  secession  of  millions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  the  portentous  developement  of  Tractarian 
£ theology : these  are  surely  no  subjects  of  congratulation  to  the 
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friends  of  the  Church  of  England ; yet  all  of  these  have  more  or 
less  directly  resulted  from  that  “ stiffness  in  refusing’’  all  demands 
for  change  which  is  most  untruly  disclaimed  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book. 

The  sad  experience  of  300  years  has  not  we  believe  been  totally 
lost  upon  us.  The  stiffest  High- Churchmen  of  the  present  day 
would  be  far  too  wise  to  draw  up  such  a code  as  the  canons  which 
the  clergy  of  king  J ames’s  time  approved.  The  change  of  feeling, 
even  within  our  own  times,  on  such  subjects  as  lay-agency  and 
the  use  of  extempore  prayer,  has  been  very  great.  And  there  is, 
therefore,  the  more  hope  for  those  who  long  for  better  things  than 
any  to  which  we  have  yet  attained. 

I am  not  now  attempting  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a Reform 
Bill  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  only  to  put  down  a few 
thoughts  which  have  resulted  from  long  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject on  my  own  part,  and  which  I would  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  same  cause.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a more  methodical  arrangement,  I will  commence 
with  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  use  of  the  Burial  Service  ; 
because  this  is  a point  where  the  necessity  for  reform  is  glaring 
and  undeniable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  obstacles  to  reform  are 
less  than  on  other  points. 

The  objection  here  lies,  not  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  service 
itself,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  For  the  burial  of 
one  who  has  lived  as  a Christian  ought  to  live,  it  is  as  appropriate 
as  it  is  beautiful.  And  for  such  only  it  was  at  first  intended. 
The  rubric  forbidding  the  service  to  be  read  over  such  as  die  ex- 
communicate, was  not  then  expected  to  become  an  empty  sound  ; 
for  excommunication  was  meant  to  be  a formidable  reality.  But 
excommunication  now  means  nothing ; and  this  hedge  being 
thoroughly  broken  down,  the  use  of  the  service  is  thrown  open 
to  the  profane  intrusion  of  every  individual  that  has  but  been 
baptized  : the  law  of  the  land  enforcing  the  profanation. 

Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  excuses  have  been  de- 
vised to  justify  what  would  never  have  been  endured,  except  for  the 
hard  pressure  of  circumstances.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find 
a meaning  which  would  make  the  strongest  expressions  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  Burial  Service  as  much  applicable  to  the 
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vilest  as  to  the  holiest  of  mankind.  Others  have  adopted  a con- 
trary lino  of  defence,  and  maintain  that  because  you  cannot  tell 
what  change  may  have  passed  upon  the  sinner’s  soul  at  the  last 
hour,  you  may  therefore  apply  to  the  most  gloomy  cases  what  is 
called  the  “ judgment  of  charity,”  and  may  give  thanks  for  men’s 
salvation,  since  you  are  not  certain  of  their  being  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  former  mode  of  excusing  the  present  prac- 
tice, I will  only  observe  (1)  that  the  Rubric  which  limits  the 
service  to  those  who  die  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  shews 
that  its  language  was  not  intended  to  bear  that  vague  and  indefi- 
nite meaning  which  thus  is  thrust  upon  it : and  (2)  that  he  who 
is  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the  Burial  Service  asserts  nothing 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  departed,  should  say  nothing 
against  the  “ non-natural”  rule  of  interpretation  for  which  Tract 
XC.  was  condemned.1 

The  latter  is,  however,  the  plea  which  I suppose  is  most  com- 
monly adopted,  and  which  is  recommended  by  the  pleasing  name 
of  charity.  Now,  I would  first  observe,  that  this  so-called  charity 
must  not,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  originally  constituted.  If  the  Church 
did  not  pass  judgment  on  the  dead,  it  was  simply  because  (ac- 
cording to  her  theory)  she  had  in  a multitude  of  cases  judged  them 
and  cast  them  out  whilst  living.2  A perusal  of  the  canons  will 
give  some  notion  how  much  latitude  would  have  been  granted  to 
the  “ judgment  of  charity”  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  letter  of  the  Rubric,  doubtless,  is  not  violated  in 
the  present  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Burial  Service,  because  ex- 
communication  hangs  rusty  against  the  Church- wall ; but  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  is  observed.  Two- 
thirds,  probably,  of  adults  that  are  buried  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  die  worse  than  excommunicate,  self-excom- 


1 “ But  if  a hundred  thieves,  adulterers,  drunkards  die,  or  murderers  or  traitors  be 
hanged  for  their  sins,  though  they  never  so  much  as  say,  1 1 repent,’  ....  yet  must  we 
bury  them  all  with  these  words,  4 God  hath  taken  to  Himself  the  soul  of  this  our  dear 
brother,’  to  teach  people  to  give  him  the  lie,  who  giveth  himself  the  lie  by  preaching 
that  the  impenitent  and  wicked  are  not  saved  . . . Nor  do  the  poor  little  evasions  used 
for  these  things  seem  worth  the  answering.” — Baxter’s  u Life  and  Times.”  Fol.  1696. 
Lib.  1.  Part  II.  p.  429. 


2 See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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municate,  inasmuch  as  they  have  throughout  their  lives  wilfully, 
and  without  the  smallest  compunction,  absented  themselves  from 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  those 
who  have  received  the  Communion  for  the  first  time  on  a dying 
bed  (too  often  in  blind  and  superstitious  precipitation),  still  the 
proportion  of  those  who  die  without  having  received  the  Lord’s 
Supper  under  any  circumstances  is  probably  very  large.  Now,  to 
accept  the  fact  of  infant  baptism,  and  of  exemption  from  a sen- 
tence which  is  never  passed,  even  on  those  who  most  deserve  it, 
as  evidences  of  Church-membership,  when  the  testimony  of  a 
whole  life-time  formally  and  glaringly  contradicts  it,  is  such  a 
mockery  of  discernment,  that  it  would  hardly  be  a step  further  to 
read  the  Burial  Service  over  any  human  body  whatever,  baptized 
or  unbaptized,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience’  sake. 

With  regard,  moreover,  to  the  favourite  formula  that  “ we  can- 
not tell  what  may  have  passed  between  the  soul  of  the  departed 
person  and  God,  during  his  last  hours  ; ” let  us  ask  whether  the 
persons  who  argue  thus  will  seriously  pronounce  it  reasonable  and 
right,  as  a general  rule,  to  speak  confidently  of  a thing  as  true 
upon  the  bare  ground  that  it  is  possible . If  so,  we  might  speak 
of  almost  any  person,  living  or  dead,  as  converted  and  saved,  and 
might  give  thanks  to  God  accordingly ; since  we  have  quite  as 
much  ground  for  believing  it  respecting  them,  as  respecting  a large 
proportion  of  those  for  whose  salvation  thanks  are  daily  offered 
in  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Or,  to  come 
to  lower  grounds,  we  might  speak  of  sick  persons  as  healthy, 
drunkards  as  sober,  and  thieves  as  honest  men ; upon  the  possi- 
bility that  such  changes  may  have  taken  place  since  we  had  in- 
formation to  the  contrary. 

The  “ charity”  which  is  alleged  in  excuse  of  this  perversion  of 
judgment  is  not,  I fear,  charity  so  much  towards  our  neighbour, 
as  towards  our  own  slothfulness  and  unfaithfulness.  If  it  were 
real  charity,  why  does  it  not  appear  in  our  private,  as  much  as 
our  public  language  ? Do  we,  or  ought  we,  privately  to  speak  of 
all  sorts  of  persons  as  “ delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world,”  merely  on  the  ground  that  we  do  not  know  but 
that  they  may  have  been  converted  at  the  last  ? Let  us  listen  to 
a writer  of  deserved  authority,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle.  “I  say 
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without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  an  unhappily  common 
fashion  of  speaking  well  of  the  condition  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted. It  matters  little,  apparently,  how  a man  has  lived.  He 
may  have  given  no  signs  of  repentance,  or  faith  in  Christ.  He 
may  have  shewn  no  evidence  whatever  of  conversion  or  sanctifica- 
tion. And  yet,  as  soon  as  this  man  is  dead,  people  will  dare  to 
say,  that  he  is  ‘ probably  happier  than  ever  he  was  in  this  life/ 
They  will  tell  you  complacently  they  ‘ hope  he  is  gone  to  a better 
world/  They  will  follow  him  to  the  grave  without  fear  and 
trembling,  and  speak  of  his  death  afterwards  as  * a blessed  change 
for  him/  And  what  does  it  all  prove  ? It  just  supplies  one  more 
awful  proof  that  men  are  determined  to  believe  it  is  an  easy  busi- 
ness to  get  to  heaven.”1 

Very  true,  and  very  deplorable ; but  observe  that  these  persons 
say  no  more  than  is  said,  formally  and  solemnly , by  the  clergyman, 
at  the  funeral  of  every  such  character  as  Mr.  Ryle  describes. 

Will  it  be  maintained  that  a minister  of  the  Gospel  is  bound 
to  speak  his  honest  opinion,  if  he  speaks  it  at  all,  in  private ; but 
that  in  public  he  speaks  merely  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an  eccle- 
siastical organization,  which  takes  cognizance  of  nothing  but  the 
baptismal  register:2  and  that,  thus  speaking,  he  may  address 
words  to  God  himself,  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  which  are 
almost  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  sad  meditations  of  his  real 
mind  ? Surely,  if  so,  it  is  time  to  fall  back  upon  tl^e  text,  “ God 
is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 

SPIRIT  AND  IN  TRUTH.” 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Ryle  again.  “ There  is  a spurious  charity,  I 
am  aware,  which  without  evidence  takes  for  granted  that  every- 
body is  in  a way  to  be  saved : a charity  which  never  doubts  that 
all  people  are  going  to  heaven,  and  seems  to  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a place  as  hell.  But  such  charity  is  not  the  charity  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Give  me  the 
charity  which  tries  everything  by  the  light  of  the  Bible,  and  be- 
lieves nothing,  and  hopes  nothing,  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 

1 “ Shall  You  he  Saved  ?”  Ry  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle.  p.  10. 

2 As  the  law  now  stands  a baptized  person,  whose  whole  life,  as  far  as  human  obser- 
vation could  trace  him,  has  been  a repudiation  of  his  baptismal  vows,  must  have  the 
service  read  over  him,  if  not  excommunicate ; an  unbaptized  infant  may  not. 
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Word.  Give  me  the  charity  which  is  not  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
stupid,  but  has  eyes  to  see  and  senses  to  discern  between  him  that 
feareth  God  and  him  that  feareth  him  not.” 1 

Excellently  said : but  to  what  can  these  remarks  be  more 
pointedly  applied  than  to  the  “ judgment  of  charity,”  which  reads 
the  Burial  Service  indiscriminately  over  the  greatest  profligate, 
or  the  brightest  saint  ? 

It  is  worth  inquiry  also  how  it  comes  that  whilst  we  lavish  our 
charity  so  profusely  on  the  dead,  we  have  so  little  to  spare  for  the 
living,  (who  would  be  more  profited  by  it.)  Our  charity  is  too 
much  like  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  described  by 
Horace : — 

“ Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis 
“ Commune  magnum ” 

In  public,  nothing  short  of  proved  impossibility  will  prevent  us 
from  speaking  of  a departed  sinner  as  a dear  brother  in  the  Lord : 
in  private , a very  little  inconsistency  will  almost  suffice  to  put  a 
living  brother  into  the  position  of  a heathen  man,  and  a publican. 
Surely  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  evil  is  acknowledged  by  numbers  even  of  those  who  excuse 
it ; and  it  is  fair  to  the  conscientious  clergy  to  observe,  that  there 
might  probably  be  found  a considerable  number  of  them  who  are 
honest  enough  to  alter  the  Service,  in  spite  of  the  law,  rather  than 
read  it  over  a^flagrant  offender,  who  has  died  without  any  sign  of 
repentance.  But  no  one  can  call  this  a satisfactory  remedy  for 
the  evil : and  it  has  accordingly  been  proposed  to  alter  the  law  in 
such  a manner  as  to  allow  the  omission,  in  certain  cases,  of  those 
passages  which  speak  of  the  salvation  of  the  person  departed. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  strong  objection  to  the  sufficiency 
of  this  measure.  It  would  be  a responsibility  for  which  very  few 
men  would  be  found  adequate,  to  decide  when  the  Service  should 
be  read  after  one  form,  and  when  after  the  other.  In  so  doing, 
he  would  have  to  perform  a most  difficult  and  most  invidious 
task,  in  drawing  a broad  line  of  distinction  between  one  portion 
of  his  flock  and  another.  And  how  is  he  to  do  this,  when  there  is 
no  such  broad  line  of  distinction  in  the  external  evidences  of  their 


1 “ Shall  You  be  Saved  ?”  p.  26. 
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state  beforo  GodP  We  may  pretty  confidently  assert  that  the 
practical  remit  of  a twofold  form  of  Burial  Service  would  be  solely 
this  : that  a few  of  the  clergy  would  carry  out  the  new  regulation 
amidst  most  distressing  perplexities  and  trials  of  conscience  ; that 
now  and  then  bitter  and  lasting  offence  would  be  taken  by  the 
relatives  of  the  departed,  because  the  negative  form  was  used 
instead  of  the  more  favourable  one;  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
clergy  would  avoid  these  inconveniences  by  using  the  present  form 
almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively. 

From  long  and  painful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I am 
satisfied  that  there  is  but  one  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  which 
is  the  introduction  of  extempore  prayer , in  combination  with  a form 
of  service  which  would  be  appropriate  to  any  funeral  whatever . I 
say  this,  with  the  full  consciousness  that  there  are  many  persons 
to  whom  the  remedy  will  appear  worse  than  any  disease  to 
which  it  can  be  applied.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  to  observe 
without  delay,  that  those  who  labour  under  a horror  of  extempore 
prayer  under  any  circumstances,  would  not,  by  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, be  compelled  themselves  to  adopt  it.  They  would  still  have 
the  alternative  of  reading  the  altered  form  of  Service  without  any 
additions.  And,  undesirable  as  this  alternative  would  be,  still  I 
maintain,  that  if  the  same  Service  must  be  performed  over  every 
corpse,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  respecting  any  one,  than  to  affirm 
the  salvation  of  every  one,  according  to  the  present  custom. 

The  fact  is  this,  that  the  circumstances  attending  men’s  deaths, 
and  the  degrees  of  evidence  respecting  their  salvation,  or  the  con- 
trary, are  of  necessity  so  infinitely  varied,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  all  these  cases,  either  by  one 
or  by  two  forms  of  Service ; and,  under  the  latter  alternative,  it 
would  be  most  unreasonable  to  impose  upon  the  clergy  the  respon- 
sibility of  choosing  between  the  one  and  the  other  form,  when  in 
a multitude  of  instances  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
really  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Nothing  but  extempore  words 
can  be  so  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  arises,  as 
to  be  always  the  natural  and  honest  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  person  who  uses  them.  If  it  be  said  that  unworthy  motives 
of  regard  to  human  favour  would  sometimes  cause  extempore 
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prayer  to  be  wanting  in  sincerity ; I reply,  that  the  responsibility 
would  then  rest  upon  the  minister’s  own  head,  and  the  law  of  the 
land  would  not  be  guilty  of  enforcing  upon  him  language  which 
he  would  never  have  used  of  his  own  mind.  So  far  as  the  law 
was  concerned  the  minister  would,  according  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed, be  at  liberty,  in  cases  where  nothing  hopeful  was  apparent, 
to  pass  over  the  question  of  the  departed  soul’s  condition  in 
solemn  silence,  and,  where  there  was  more  or  less  ground  of  hope, 
he  would  be  free  to  express  just  so  much  confidence  as  he  felt  to 
be  warranted  by  the  circumstances : which,  in  some  happy  in- 
stances, would  amount  to  the  fullest  degree  of  joyful  hope  and 
thanksgiving,  not  only  equalling  but  surpassing  the  language  of 
the  present  Service. 

Besides  this,  in  the  darkest  cases  there  would  not  be  the  want 
of  any  materials  for  extempore  prayer ; though  nothing  were 
said  about  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  prayer  might  be  offered, 
both  for  the  survivors  generally,  that  they  might  profit  by  the 
warning  of  death’s  visitation,  and  for  the  bereaved,  that  God’s 
mercy  may  be  with  them  in  this  trouble — a subject,  by  the  way, 
in  which  our  Service,  with  all  its  beauty  and  solemnity,  is 
deficient. 

Some  persons  will,  I suppose,  be  ready  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
our  thus  constituting  the  minister  a “ judge”  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  persons  whom  he  buries.  I answer,  that  if  he  is 
not  competent  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  that  very  limited  and 
gentle  manner  that  I have  described,  he  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  the 
pastor  of  a flock.  And  if  he  should  be  so  very  deficient  in  dis- 
cernment, or  in  faithfulness,  as  not  to  venture  upon  the  least 
difference  in  language  in  speaking  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  of 
his  parishioners,  there  still  remains  for  him  the  same  refuge  as  for 
the  haters  of  extempore  prayer,  namely,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
form  of  words  in  the  present  form  of  Service.  But  for  the  wise  and 
faithful  pastor  no  way  is  less  encompassed  with  difficulties  and 
hazards  than  the  one  proposed ; for,  whilst  the  omission  of  words 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  or  the  employment  of  one  form  instead  of 
another,  would  make  a distinction  so  marked  and  definite,  that  he 
must  needs  in  so  doing  run  the  risk  of  the  embittered  enquiry, 
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“ Why  was  the  one  Service  read  over  such  a one,  and  the  other 
over  my  husband  or  son?”  and  whilst  his  lawful  reluctance  to 
wound  without  absolute  necessity  the  feelings  of  mourning  friends 
would  become  on  this  system  a source  of  most  painful  perplexity ; 
the  use  of  extempore  prayer  would  diminish  to  a vast  extent,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  remove,  these  evils.  For  it  would  be  a rare  and 
improbable  occurrence  for  the  extempore  language  used  on  one 
occasion  to  be  remembered  and  compared  with  that  used  upon 
another : and  there  would  not  be  in  this  case  the  same  certain 
and  definite  ground  of  complaint  which  the  former  system  would 
supply,  nor  any  temptation  to  unfaithfulness  that  could  be  called 
a serious  one  to  a real  servant  of  Christ. 

I pass  on  from  hence  to  notice  that  the  same  principle  of  com- 
bining extempore  prayer  with  the  use  of  a form  of  words  might  be 
applied,  with  immense  advantage,  to  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  practice  of  Christians  has  mainly  gone 
into  the  two  opposite  extremes,  of  entirely  proscribing  a Liturgy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  extempore  prayer  on  the  other,  in  public 
worship,  and  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  courses  has  been  most  unwise  and  mischievous.  However,  as 
it  is  now  with  the  Church  of  England  that  we  are  concerned,  I 
would  almost  venture  to  say  this  much,  that  for  one  member 
whom  she  has  lost  on  the  score  of  conscientious  scruples,  she  has 
probably  lost  three  from  the  want  of  extempore  prayer  in  her 
Services  : (and  would  have  lost  more  if  the  Evangelical  clergy  had 
not  introduced  extempore  prayer  in  their  schoolroom  lectures,  etc., 
in  defiance  of  the  existing  Conventicle  Act).  If  this  were  merely 
owing  to  a prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  less  educated  classes  ; it  is, 
nevertheless,  a prejudice,  which  it  would  neither  be  right  nor  wise 
to  despise  and  disregard.  But  it  is  not  solely  a matter  of  pre- 
judice. We  freely  concede  (or  rather,  firmly  hold),  that  there 
are  advantages  in  a Scriptural  Liturgy,  which  it  is  mere  prejudice 
to  ignore.  But  there  are  also  advantages  in  extempore  prayer* 
which  no  Liturgy  can  supply,  owing  to  its  power  of  adaption  to 
any  variety  of  circumstances,  whether  of  time,  or  place.  A form 
of  worship,  which  does  not  adapt  itself  to  these  minute  particulars* 
must  necessarily  have  so  far  an  appearance  of  stiffness  and  cold- 
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ness,  for  it  is  by  means  of  minute  particulars  and  circumstan- 
tialities  tbat  men’s  hearts  are  in  a great  measure  moved  and 
drawn.1 

Now,  observe  in  a tree,  or  in  the  human  body,  how  the  com- 
bination of  stability  and  rigidity  in  some  parts,  with  flexibility  in 
others,  gives  to  these  works  of  God  a perfection  which  they  could 
not  possibly  possess,  if  all  was  rigid,  or  all  flexible.  Even  so  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  combination  of  the  sta- 
bility and  substance  of  a Liturgy,  with  the  power  of  adaptation 
belonging  to  extempore  prayer,  is  the  natural  and  lawful  method 
of  supplying  those  deficiencies  which  are  felt,  whether  by  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a dissenting  chapel,  or  by  a 
Dissenter  in  a parish  church. 

We  may  notice,  moreover,  that  the  Marriage  Service,  and  the 
Service  for  the  Churching  of  Women,  both  present  in  a less  de- 
gree the  same  difficulty  as  the  Burial  Service,  and  require  the 
same  remedy.  In  both,  the  parties  for  whom  the  Service  is  read, 
are  supposed  to  be  real  servants  of  God,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
such,  whereas  they  may  be,  and  are,  of  every  shade  of  character, 
down  to  the  openly  and  notoriously  profane.  Now,  although  the 
wretched  pretext  of  the  “ judgment  of  charity”  will  be  applied  to 
justify  these  cases  also,  I confidently  affirm  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thus  to  contradict  what  is  notoriously  true,  in  the  worship 
of  God,  is  to  degrade  it  to  a hollow  form,  and  to  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  And  the  same  that  I have  already 
urged  respecting  the  admission  of  extempore  prayer  as  the  only 


1 On  Sunday,  December  15,  1861,  with  what  fervour  would  various  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  knew  the  sad  news  of  that  day,  have  poured  forth  petitions  to 
God  on  behalf  of  our  widowed  Queen  and  her  children  ; and  with  what  fervour  would 
their  congregations  have  joined  them.  But  they  could  make  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, except  in  the  most  meagre  manner,  because  the  sword  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  hanging  over  their  heads.  Was  this  a worthy  position  for  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions of  Christ’s  Church,  the  freemen  of  the  Lord  ? I know  that  some  clergymen  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  a short  extempore  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  and  believe  themselves  to 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ; but  I think  it  is  a great  question  whether  this  loophole  would  be 
allowed  in  a court  of  law.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  point 
cleared  up  ; for  if  this  liberty  really  exists,  it  is  a pity  that  wise  and  zealous  ministers 
should  miss  their  advantage  for  want  of  knowing  it : and  if  it  does  not  exist,  it  is  time 
that  it  should  be  brought  into  existence. 
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effectual  remedy  for  the  difficulty  of  the  Burial  Service,  will  apply, 
totidem  verbis , to  these  Services  also.1 

The  question  of  the  Baptismal  Service  stands  on  different 
grounds  : and  the  difficulty  of  attempting  a reform  in  this  quarter 
is  peculiarly  great,  inasmuch  as  the  passages  in  which  a change  is 
proposed  arc  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  party  as  pernicious 
in  the  judgment  of  the  other.  The  Baptismal  Service  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  High  Church  theology  in  the  Church  of  England : 
and,  (what  the  High- Churchmen  would  not  so  readily  admit,) 
it  has  also  proved  the  nest  egg  of  the  Church  of  Rome  within  our 
pale.  Just  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  1858,  carried  all 
before  him  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  but  came  to  a sudden 
and  conclusive  check  when  he  reached  the  territory  which  was 
guarded  by  the  famous  “ Quadrilateral so  the  evangelical  party 
within  the  Church  can  carry  all  before  them  whilst  upon  the 
ground  of  Scripture,  but  when  once  they  come  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  they  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  certain  High 
Church  fortresses,  which  made  them  glad  enough  to  secure  peace 
on  honourable  conditions  under  the  celebrated  Gorham  decision. 

I will  not  encumber  my  pamphlet  with  a prolonged  discussion 
of  so  vast  a subject.  The  Evangelical  party  may  certainly  urge 
with  truth,  that  the  opus  operatum  doctrine,  the  nucleus  of  High 

1 During  a late  residence  in  Ireland  the  following  facts  were  brought  under  my 
notice,  which  seem  to  call  loudly  for  a change  of  the  Marriage  law. 

(1.)  Since  the  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  a communion  which  is  guilty  of  that  which 
the  Church  of  England  rightly  calls  idolatry,  and  which  in  its  turn  anathematizes  the 
Church  of  England,  it  follows  that  the  marriage  of  a Protestant  to  a Roman  Catholic 
is  an  act  of  practical  apostacy,  and  a deliberate  violation  of  the  precept,  to  marry  only 
in  the  Lord.  The  proceeding  must,  at  least,  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
that  the  Protestant  is  not  in  the  Lord  ; or  that,  being  in  the  Lord,  he  marries  against 
the  Lord’s  command.  In  neither  case  can  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  the  act.  But 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  may  be  required  by  law  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  in  so  doing  to  pronounce  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  party  thus  trans- 
gressing. 

(2.)  When  a promise  of  marriage  is  needlessly  and  wantonly  broken,  the  act  of 
marrying  another  person,  by  which  the  injustice  is  made  irrevocable,  must  needs  be 
offensive  to  God.  But  supposing  this  to  be  done,  (even  with  aggravating  circumstances 
of  cruelty,)  the  clergyman  is  compelled  by  law  to  pronounce  the  marriage  blessing  on 
this  wicked  transaction. 

The  right  remedy  seems  to  be  that  the  clergyman  should  have  liberty  in  such  cases 
to  refuse  to  perform  the  ceremony,  since  the  parties  would  still  be  able  to  marry  at  the 
registrar’s  office.  And  the  abuse  of  this  power  might  be  guarded  against  by  making 
the  clergyman  liable  to  an  action  for  refusing  to  officiate  without  just  cause. 
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Church  theology,  is  not  contained  in  the  Baptismal  Service.  The 
language  of  the  Service  makes  the  blessing  to  come,  in  harmony 
with  the  language  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Article,  “ by  virtue  of 
prayer  to  Grod.”  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  according  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  the  blessing  is  certainly 
conferred,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  minister  or  the 
persons  attending.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  how 
rare  are  the  evidences  of  regeneration,  in  the  Evangelical  sense  of 
the  word,  in  children  of  any  age  ; and  how  plentiful,  alas ! the 
evidences  to  the  contrary  : it  is  very  difficult  to  justify  the  positive 
declaration  of  the  child’s  regeneration,  and  the  corresponding 
thanksgiving  which  the  Service  contains,  on  any  other  than  the 
High  Church  theory.  However  plausibly  the  matter  may  be 
veiled  under  the  names  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  if  the  Baptismal  Service  were  now  first  proposed 
for  adoption,  it  would  be  unanimously  denounced  by  the  Evan- 
gelical body  as  supporting  the  High  Church  doctrine  of  Baptism, 
and  unfavourable  to  their  own.1 

However,  it  is  more  important  that  we  should  consider  the 
question  of  a practical  remedy.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  are  keen  and  hopeful 
advocates  of  a revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  which  all  traces  of 
Romish  doctrine  should  be  fairly  abolished.  But,  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  in  their  wishes,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  far  wiser  to  seek  relief  in  a relaxation  of  that  iron 
yoke  of  our  Church,  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  concocted  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive 
malice ; it  cast  out  of  the  Church  of  England  the  greater  part  of 
that  salt  which  might  have  preserved  her  from  corruption  ; it  has 
ever  since  been  a wall  of  separation  between  her  community  and 
a large  portion  of  Christ’s  true  servants  in  this  country  ; it 
caused  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  to  tend 
to  her  pulling  down  when  they  might  otherwise  have  been  for  her 
building  up  ; and  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in 

1 I refrain  from  arguing  further  on  this  point,  simply  from  reluctance  to  assail  a 
position  which  is  occupied  by  so  many  valued  and  honoured  friends,  and  from  which 
they  have  no  retreat  (except  by  resigning  their  posts),  so  long  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
hems  them  in. 
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the  way  of  faithful  and  zealous  labourers  within  her  pale.  The 
remembrance  of  the  past,  therefore,  does  not  awaken  a reverential 
dread  of  mutilating  this  monument  of  evil  days. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  we  should  rush  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  leave  the  Church  of  England  like  a field 
without  a fence.  Our  misfortune  is  not  that  we  have  a fence, 
but  that  it  is  one  drawn  so  closely  as  to  exclude  a vast  portion  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  having  gaps  quite  large 
enough  to  let  in  the  wolves  of  false  doctrine. 

I would  propose,  therefore,  not  a total,  but  a partial  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  leaving  the  ordinary  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,  the  Litany,  and  the  Communion  Service,  still  in  force  as 
now.1  These  are  the  gold-fields  of  the  Prayer  Book  ; and  these, 
I believe,  are  rather  an  attraction  than  a stumbling-block  to  the 
best  and  wisest  of  our  Dissenting  brethren.  No  restriction  should 
be  left  upon  the  addition  of  extempore  prayer  at  the  minister’s 
discretion  ; so  that  he  would  no  longer  be  in  the  pitiable  condition 
of  not  daring  to  utter  before  God,  in  the  midst  of  his  congrega- 
tion, petitions  that  might  be  in  the  hearts  of  all,  but  to  which  the 
Prayer  Book  gave  no  expression,  or  only  a very  vague  and  scanty 
one.  With  regard  to  the  occasional  Services  these  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  minister’s  discretion  ; to  use  them  either  partially 
or  entirely,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  extempore  prayer,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience. 

I know  that  this  last  proposal  will  appear  to  many  like  letting 
loose  the  flood-gates  of  confusion,  and  that  others  probably  will 
object  that  the  High  Church  party  are  thus  left  at  full  liberty  to 
use  the  Services  and  appeal  to  them  as  they  do  now.  Never- 
theless, I beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  I am  not  recommending 
such  a step  in  blind  precipitation ; and  I beg  him,  therefore,  to 
hear  me  patiently. 

I do  not  expect  to  cast  out  all  error  from  the  Church  of 
England  by  a measure  like  the  above.  But  I do  aim  at  this, 
that  erroneous  doctrine  (or  that  which  fosters  it)  and  insincerity  in 


1 It  would  be  a great  boon  to  various  persons  to  whom  it  is  either  impossible  or  very 
inconvenient  to  attend  Morning  Service,  such  as  mothers  of  families,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, if  power  were  given  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  Litany  and  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
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worship,  shall  no  longer  be  forced  upon  any  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  pressure  of  the  law. 

We  have  already  errors  of  more  than  one  kind  infecting  a 
majority  of  the  influential  classes  of  the  Church  of  England,  It 
would  be  idle,  therefore,  for  a minority  to  think  of  purifying  the 
Church  at  a stroke.  It  would  be  almost  as  vain  for  them  to  aim 
at  wresting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  majority  that  which  the  latter 
regard  as  the  most  precious  jewels  in  their  inheritance.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  any  course  of  action  can  be  pro- 
posed which  unites  an  important  relief  from  existing  evils  with 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I am  persuaded  that 
nothing  can  be  devised  which  satisfies  these  conditions,  except 
such  a modification  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  I have  indicated. 

We  should  thus  get  summary  riddance  of  the  Burial  Service 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  every  clergyman  would  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  by  altering  the  Service,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  has  been  above  suggested ; whilst 
those  who  are  too  timid,  or  too  indifferent,  to  desire  a change, 
might  still  adhere  to  the  old  routine,  and  the  condition  of  things 
with  them  would,  at  all  events,  not  be  worse  than  at  present. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Marriage  and  Churching 
Services. 

In  regard  to  the  Baptismal  Service  the  Evangelical  clergy 
would  have  power  to  omit  or  alter,  at  discretion,  whatever  pas- 
sages are  either  a stumbling-block  to  their  own  consciences,  or  a 
hindrance  in  proclaiming  the  full  counsel  of  God  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration. 

There  would  thus  be  left,  at  least,  an  open  field  upon  which 
the  battle  of  the  truth  might  be  fought.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit 
might  be  wielded  by  arms  that  were  no  longer  encumbered  with 
a fetter  of  human  forging.  And  the  worship  of  God  might  be 
conducted  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,  without  having  recourse  to 
hypothetical  and  non-natural  senses  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
human  legislation. 

To  those  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  a measure  which  allows 
every  clergyman  who  pleases  to  retain  the  existing  formulas  un- 
changed, I would  say,  “ Is  it  better  to  contend  for  an  important 
advantage,  which  we  have  some  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining, 
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or  for  a greater  advantage  which,  humanly  speaking,  is  next  to 
hopeless  ?”  If  it  were  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  latter 
enterprise  was  according  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  not,  of 
course,  be  our  business  to  weigh  the  probabilities  of  success. 
But,  seeing  no  reason  for  such  an  idea,  let  me  add  a few  words 
upon  the  relative  amount  of  difficulty  belonging  to  the  two 
alternatives. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  can  scarcely  be  relaxed  without  gaining 
the  consent  of  a portion  of  the  stronger  party  in  the  Church  for 
the  removal  of  this  fetter  from  the  weaker  party : themselves  re- 
maining much  as  they  were  : and  the  undertaking  is  likely,  at 
best,  to  be  difficult  enough. 

But  in  seeking  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  the  weaker  party  endea- 
vour not  only  to  take  up  a position  more  to  their  own  advantage, 
but  to  drive  the  stronger  party  themselves  out  of  the  fortresses 
which  the  law  of  Church  and  State  has  constructed  for  them,  and 
which  they  have  held  successfully  for  300  years.  Granting  that 
the  former  course  is  difficult,  what  epithet  will  you  find  for  this  ? 
I would  attempt  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  difficulty,  if  no  other  legiti- 
mate way  of  escape  from  our  present  evils  appeared ; but  I do  not 
see  that  to  be  the  case. 

Still  further.  In  attacking  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  our  appeal 
is  exclusively  to  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  imposed  that 
yoke  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Legislature  have  full 
power  to  remove  it.  The  battle  for  this  reform,  more  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  necessarily  be  a most  severe  one. 
But  victory  once  gained  upon  this  battle-field,  the  war  is  ended, 
and  the  prize  is  won. 

In  aiming  at  Liturgical  Bevision,  we  should  not  probably  have 
by  any  means  so  severe  a conflict  in  Parliament,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  decision  would  only  be  preliminary.  But  sup- 
posing this  struggle  brought  to  a successful  issue,  the  grand 
difficulty  of  all  would  still  have  to  be  encountered,  namely,  to 
secure  not  only  a revision,  but  the  revision  that  we  desire. 

The  business  of  revising  the  Liturgy  would,  I presume,  be 
entrusted  to  a Commission,  composed,  mainly  at  least,  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons.  No  one,  I suppose,  will  doubt  that  the  High 
Church  and  the  Broad  Church  parties  would  be  powerfully  repre- 
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sented  in  that  Commission.  Nor  could  we  be  sure  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Evangelical  party  would  be  all  hearty 
friends  of  Reform.  Prom  such  a body  how  much  hope  could  we 
have  of  a revision  that  would  take  from  the  High  Churchmen 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  some  of  their  most  cherished  tenets  ? It 
would  he  almost  like  expecting  a man  to  pull  down  his  house  over 
his  own  head. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  leaving  the  occasional  services  to 
the  discretion  of  the  clergy,  we  should  not  merely  leave  the  High 
Church  party  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  favourite  formulas ; 
hut  should  open  the  door  to  the  admission  of  doctrinal  services 
more  favourable  to  popery  (or  to  other  false  doctrines)  than  any- 
thing that  the  Prayer-book  now  contains. 

I allow  this  to  he  a serious  objection,  and  one  that  might  even 
he  fatal  to  my  proposal,  if  only  the  existing  evils  were  of  a less 
serious  character.  But  in  the  first  place  the  enforcement  by  law  of 
any  error,  whether  in  doctrine  or  practice,  is  an  evil  of  a much 
graver  character  than  the  hazarding  of  the  same  mischief.  The 
latter  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  justified  ; the  former 
is  not  for  one  day  to  he  endured.  When  evil  is  justifiably  hazarded , 
we  may  look  up  to  God  to  avert  it ; when  it  is  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately sanctioned , even  in  the  least  degree,  they  who  consent  to 
it  forfeit  all  claim  on  God’s  aid.  Moreover  : the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  True  Church  of  God  is  a primary  object ; and  for 
this  cause  it  is  right  and  wise  to  take  away  every  stumbling-block 
out  of  her  path  of  duty  and  usefulness,  even  though  you  should  by 
the  same  measure  give  greater  liberty  to  the  promoters  of  error. 
(For  instance,  it  would  be  a great  injury  to  God’s  cause,  to  shut  up 
the  whole  press,  although  the  liberty  of  the  press  opens  a door  to 
the  publication  of  millions  of  pernicious  books.)  Thirdly,  when 
we  consider  the  liberty  that  the  clergy  now  enjoy  in  preaching 
and  teaching,  it  is  not,  after  all,  a great  increase  of  danger  to  give 
them  a corresponding  liberty  in  praying.  If  you  dare  not  give 
them  leave  to  use  anything  but  the  Prayer-book  whilst  wearing 
the  surplice  ; it  would  be  equally  desirable  to  restrict  them  to 
the  Homilies  whilst  wearing  the  gown.  But  if  it  would  be  most 
undesirable  to  restrict  the  whole  body  of  clergy  to  the  Homilies,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  undoubted  abuse  which  numbers  make  of  the 
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liberty  of  preaching ; then  I argue  that  in  like  manner  it  is  an 
unwise  timidity  to  restrict  all  the  clergy  to  the  rigid  use  of  the 
Prayer-book,  solely  because  some  might  abuse  the  liberty  of 
prayer.  Fourthly,  the  introduction  of  false  doctrine  in  divine 
worship  would  be  checked  by  the  same  safeguard  as  in  preaching, 
namely,  the  liability  to  a prosecution  for  heresy.  And  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ceremonies  might  be  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
same  Act  which  gave  liberty  in  other  respects. 

Many  other  objections  may  very  probably  be  started,  which  I 
will  not  weary  the  reader  by  anticipating.  Let  me  only  add  this 
general  remark,  that  in  such  a world  as  this,  if  we  will  not 
undertake  anything  but  what  is  free  from  all  objections  and  all 
hazards,  we  must  spend  our  life  in  debating  and  hesitating, 
whilst  corruption  takes  its  course.  For  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
agents  of  evil  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  excess  of  caution ; 
whatever  we  may  be. 

Assuming  then,  that  a modification  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is 
to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Prayer- 
book  ; it  seems  further  desirable  to  introduce  a corresponding 
change  in  the  subscription  now  required  under  the  same  Act, 
before  entering  upon  any  office  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  wording  of  the  second  article  in  that  subscription  is  as  fol- 
lows, “ That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God  ; and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used  ; and  that  he 
himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed,  and  none 
other.”  The  third  article  declares  the  assent  of  the  subscriber  to 
the  thirty-nine  Articles. 

When  we  consider  that  this  is  the  test  of  admission  to  the 
ministry  of  a Church  which  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  the  nation, 
and  is  nationally  endowed  for  the  nation's  benefit,  and  that  to  this 
test  there  are  annually  subjected  hundreds  of  young  men,  whose 
theological  knowledge  is  often  sadly  limited  in  extent,  and  re- 
cent in  date ; it  would  seem  a matter  of  common  sense,  that  the 
book  concerning  which  so  strong  and  so  sweeping  an  assertion  is 
required,  ought  to  be  such  for  simplicity,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  The  fact  being,  that  a more  complex  test  of  orthodoxy 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised,  and  that  few  theological  disputes 
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have  been  longer  or  warmer  than  those  which  various  passages  in 
this  hook  have  occasioned. 

Our  forefathers  of  the  16th  century  had  this  excuse  for  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  toleration,  that  being  just 
escaped  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  their  eyes 
were  not  yet  fully  accustomed  to  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  that 
they  could  learn  little  or  nothing  respecting  the  administration  of 
a Christian  Church  from  the  miserable  experience  of  the  preceding 
ages.  But  if  the  three  hundred  years  which  succeeded  had 
taught  us  nothing  more  than  they  knew,  we  should  prove  ourselves 
as  much  beneath  them  in  understanding,  as  above  them  in 
advantages. 

One  grand  lesson,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  most  of  us  have 
learnt,  is,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  during  the  present  time,  for 
agreement  on  all  points  of  doctrine  among  the  people  of  God. 
This  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arise  from  imperfection  of  discernment,  and  imper- 
fection in  discernment  may  naturally  be  expected  in  a state  where 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  have  imperfection  in  other  matters. 
Ignorance  of  this  principle  was  the  fruitful  and  lamentable  cause 
of  strife  and  division  during  the  first  century  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  charge  of  intolerance  does  not  He  solely  at  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Presbyterians  and  Puritans,  when  they 
had  the  power,  showed  exactly  the  same  determination  to  force  all 
men’s  consciences  into  subjection  to  their  rule  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  non-conformity  was  a thing  equally  exploded  on  all 
sides.  These  were  principles  too  much  in  variance  with  the  laws 
both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  to  endure  long  under  the  combined 
light  of  experience  and  Scripture;  and  we  are  now,  therefore, 
landed  on  a widely  different  platform,  namely,  that  of  allowing 
every  one  to  go  his  own  way.  This  is  far  better  ; but  we  have 
not  even  now  reached  generally  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
We  are  too  easily  satisfied  to  follow  different  paths,  or  to  receive 
others  to  communion  only  by  Conformity  to  all  the  points  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  We  need  a more  earnest  desire  for  union  among  all 
the  true  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a more  active  and 
practical  zeal  for  the  removal  of  whatever  needlessly  stands  in  the 
way  of  it. 
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The  spiritual  and  essential  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  a fact 
which  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man,  but  always  has  ex- 
isted, and  always  must  exist,  because  God  has  established  it. 
But  the  external  and  visible  manifestations  and  developcments  of 
this  unity  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  Christians  are  more 
or  less  faithful  to  the  will  of  their  Lord. 

It  is  a truth  of  primary  consequence,  and  one  which  has  been 
far  too  little  regarded,  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  Ilis 
people,  is  not  merely  that  they  should  be  united,  but  that  they 
should  be  visibly  and  openly  united.  This  is  strikingly  evident 
from  His  prayer  in  John  xvii.  21.  “That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us ; that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me  ” 
The  world,  it  is  plain,  will  recognize  this  unity  in  its  external  mani- 
festations only . The  more,  therefore,  that  Christians  are  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  their  Lord,  the  less  will  they  be  satisfied  with  that 
very  limited  manifestation  of  external  unity  which  already  exists 
among  them. 

The  Elizabethan  method  of  producing  unity  was  by  a compelled 
submission  to  a full  and  multiplex  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Ex- 
perience has  shewn  that  the  effect  of  such  a system  is  to  fill  the 
pews  with  hypocrites  and  the  prisons  with  conscientious  men. 
But  it  is  a false  conclusion  that  we  should  therefore  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  unity  as  a chimera.  Even  though  our  endeavours 
should  meet  with  but  partial  success ; still  a partial  success  in 
such  a work  is  worth  a vast  endeavour.  Whilst,  therefore,  we 
abandon  the  idea  of  compulsory  unity,  it  is  still  worth  while  to 
enquire  how  voluntary  unity  may  be  attained  or  approached. 

Common  sense  seems  to  answer  that  the  true  method  is  to 
limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tests  of  orthodoxy  and  the  conditions 
of  communion,  to  those  necessary  points  in  which  all  that  are 
taught  by  God  agree:  according  to  the  old  saying,  “ In  necessariis 
unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas.”  Had  this  principle 
been  acted  on  from  the  beginning,  what  a different  spectacle  would 
Christ’s  Church  in  this  country  have  presented  ! 

If  it  seems  to  some  too  great  a sacrifice  to  exclude  from  our 
tests  one  and  another  doctrine  that  is  true,  for  the  sake  of 
union  with  those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  of  it : I would  remind 
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them  that  this  is  not  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  those  doc- 
trines as  false.  Whatever  in  religion  is  true  is  in  the  Bible  ; and 
we  retain  the  Bible  as  our  storehouse  and  supreme  standard  of 
truth.  But  what  we  do  by  simplifying  our  tests  is  this,  namely, 
to  declare  that  the  errors  of  Christians  on  non-essential  points 
shall  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  them  openly  as  brethren 
and  combining  with  them  as  such. 

If  we  cannot  consent  to  this  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
certainty  that  the  Church  which  we  construct  shall  embrace  only 
a limited  section  of  Christ’s  Church  in  our  land.  We  must  de- 
liberately resolve  to  leave  outside  our  pale  a vast  multitude  who 
are  not  outside  the  pale  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  what  is 
more  significant,  many  of  those  shut  out  will  be  not  only  real  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  but  servants  of  the  very  first  rank  in  His  house- 
hold. I venture  to  affirm  that  the  holiest  and  most  Christ-like  of 
God’s  people  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  every  denomi- 
nation which  holds  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Take  such  men  as  M’Cheyne  or  Hewitson  among  the  Presby- 
terians ; as  Judson  among  the  Baptists;  as  Angell  James  among 
the  Independents ; as  A.  Monod  among  the  French  Calvinists ; 
as  Francke  among  the  Lutherans ; as  John  Hunt,  the  apostle 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  among  the  Wesleyans.  I do  not  say  that  we 
have  had  none  equal  to  them  in  the  Church  of  England  ; but  I do 
say  that  had  they  been  of  our  Church  they  would  have  been  among 
her  brightest  jewels.  And  I say  that  a test  of  orthodoxy  which 
deprives  us  even  of  external  communion  from  such  men  as  these 
is  not  a thing  that  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in,  but  an  evil  which 
we  should  earnestly  long  to  rectify.1 

1 It  would  seem,  I suppose,  to  most  people,  quite  extravagant  to  think  of  Baptists 
and  Psedo -baptists  being  included  in  one  communion.  Yet  I am  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  it  possible  if  only  there  were  sufficient  wisdom  and  charity  on  both  sides.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  such  men  as  Judson  and  H.  Martyn  might  and  ought  to  have 
been,  visibly , members  of  one  body.  If  it  is  too  much  at  present  to  think  of  the  fusion 
of  the  orthodox  Protestant  communions  into  one  body,  it  would  certainly  not  be  too 
much  to  aim  at  a system  of  intercommunion,  by  which  communicants  of  any  one 
Church  should  he  ipso  facto  admissible  to  the  communion  of  all  the  rest ; and  regularly 
ordained  ministers  of  any  one  Church  should  be  ipso  facto  admissible  to  the  pulpits  of 
any  other : guarding  the  latter  liberty,  if  you  like,  by  requiring  subscription  to  a sim- 
ple confession  of  faith,  containing  all  necessary  points  of  doctrine ; according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  requiring  it.  See  a beautiful  letter  on  this  subject  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  ltev.  It.  M’Cheyne. 
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It  may  bo  replied  that  our  communion  is  already  open  to  any 
one  that  chooses  to  join  us  without  any  doctrinal  test  whatever. 
I admit  that  we  have  already  very  great  liberty  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  communion — greater,  in  fact,  than  it  ought  to  be.  But 
whilst  our  ministry  is  so  hedged  in  as  to  shut  out  multitudes  of 
faithful  and  devoted  labourers  in  the  Gospel : it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  a corresponding  portion  of  the  laity  will  stay 
out  along  with  them. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  hand,  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  the  golden  opportunity  (supposing  that  God 
gives  it  to  us)  of  simplifying  our  terms  of  subscription.  I would 
require  subscription  to  the  Articles  only,  and  not  even  to  the  whole 
thirty-nine.1  This  would  go  a long  way  towards  removing  the 
wall  of  separation  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ. 

I am  not  so  irrational  as  to  imagine  that  the  immediate  result 
of  modifying  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  bo  the  return  of  all 
those  whom  its  exclusiveness  has  cast  out.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  mischief  is  quickly  done  but  slowly  repaired.  Neverthe- 
less we  should  in  any  case  have  retraced  much  of  our  past  de- 
partures from  the  rule  of  Christian  charity  ; we  should  have  held 
out  the  right  hand  of  reconciliation  to  our  brethren ; we  should 
have  acted  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  we  might, 
therefore,  confidently  hope  for  His  blessing  on  our  endeavours. 
These  are  times  of  shaking  for  human  institutions,  and  those  who 
wish  the  Church  of  England  not  to  be  shaken  down  had  better 
not  occupy  themselves  in  piling  up  pinnacles  of  ceremonial 
splendour  land  priestly  pretension,  but  in  enlarging  her  basis , and 
that  with  materials  of  solid  piety,  such  as  England  through 
God’s  mercy  might  supply.2 

1 For  instance,  Articles  3o  and  36  are  too  complicated  a test  of  doctrine.  (Wliat 
hundreds  probably  of  young  men  subscribe  the  declaration  respecting  the  homilies, 
without  ever  having  examined  the  homilies  for  their  selves ! ) Articles  38  and  39  con- 
cern matters  of  too  secondary  a character  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  weightier  matters  in 
hand.  On  Article  37  I have  to  speak  subsequently.  I wish  there  were  any  hope  of 
having  one  or  two  Articles  added,  to  make  up  our  gaps  on  the  side  of  Neology. 

2 I most  heartily  echo  the  wishes  expressed  in  an  article  entitled  “Black  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day”  in  “ Evangelical  Christendom,”  Jan.  1862,  from  which  I take  leave  to 
quote  the  following  message  : “ Never  had  the  Church  of  England  such  an  opportunity 
as  that  which  this  year  presents  of  expressing  regret  for  the  past,  by  repealing  or 
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Another  weighty  reason  for  simplicity  in  tests  of  doctrine  is  this, 
that  the  fewer  and  the  simpler  the  propositions  to  which  yon  de- 
mand assent,  the  more  hope  have  you  of  securing  a hearty  and  ex 
animo  subscription.  It  would  scarcely  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  a clergyman  within  the  Church  of 
England  but  more  or  less  (it  may  be  unconsciously)  explains  away 
some  sentence  or  other  in  the  mass  of  formulas  which  he  has  sub- 
scribed. Not  that  I intend  for  a moment  to  bring  a sweeping  ch  arge 
of  wilful  dishonesty  against  them.  I believe  that  you  could  not 
easily  find  a class  of  men  in  the  world  who,  as  a general  rule,  would 
more  abhor  the  very  thought  of  wilful  fraud.  But  when  men 
have  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  words  should  mean  this  or 
that,  it  is  the  easier  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  do  mean  it. 
Hence  the  Church  Catechism  and  31st  Article  are  swallowed  by 
the  Ultra- Calvinist ; the  Baptismal  Service  is  not  only  justified 
but  gloried  in  by  numbers  of  the  Evangelical  clergy ; and  the 
High-Churchmen  see  nothing  in  the  17th  Article  inconsistent 
with  their  Arminian  views.  I will  not  include  the  Romanizing 
or  Neologian  parties  in  the  same  list;  because  I should  consider 
it  an  injustice  to  the  rest  to  classify  them  with  men  who  have 
used  the  non-natural  sense  to  such  a degree  that  one  gladly  de- 
clines the  task  of  giving  an  opinion  respecting  their  moral 
position. 

But  those  who  believe  with  me  that  the  above  representation  is 
substantially  true,  will  be  led,  I think,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
very  greatest  anxiety  should  be  felt  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
the  perilous  temptation  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  meaning  of 
words.  Of  all  points  in  the  Church  that  ought  to  be  guarded  as 
far  as  possible  from  injury,  the  very  first  is  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy ; and  it  is,  I think,  self-evident,  that  the  more  you  restrict 

amending  the  objectionable  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  On  no  day  could  a liberal 
amendment  of  that  Act,  involving  a judicious  adaptation  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  to  the  wants  of  the  present  generation,  come  into  effect  with  half  so  good  a 
grace,  or  so  great  a possibility  of  conciliating  opponents,  as  on  August  24,  1862.  [200 

years  since  Black  Bartholomew’s  day.]  Nor  have  Dissenters  ever  had  a call  more  ur- 
gent to  exercise  Christian  forbearance,  by  concurring  in  any  well  devised  measure  for 
blotting  out  from  the  statute  book  all  occasions  of  offence ; and  by  joining  with  those 
from  whom  they  differ,  to  bury  in  mutual  oblivion  wrongs  which,  however  justifiable, 
were  surely  not  on  either  side  unprovoked.”  Oh,  that  these  words  of  truth  and  love 
might  enter  many  ears  and  hearts  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England ! — See 
Appendix,  Note  B. 
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tho  terms  of  subscription  to  necessary  points,  avoiding  multiplicity, 
complication,  and  doubtful  matters,  the  more  hope  have  you  that 
men  will  look  fairly  at  the  conditions  required,  and  will  either 
give  their  assent,  without  qualification  or  reserve,  or  will  have  the 
honesty  to  withhold  it ; whilst,  by  the  opposite  course,  you  obtain 
this  result,  that  men  of  tender  consciences  are  shut  out,  whilst  the 
reckless  and  unscrupulous  will  burst  through  your  fence,  like  the 
rhinoceros,  or  creep  through,  like  the  serpent. 

To  sum  up  what  I have  said — A partial  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  would  confer  far  greater  benefit  on  the  Church  of 
England  than  any  measure,  having  nearly  as  much  simplicity,  or 
nearly  as  much  hopes  of  success — It  would  enable  the  clergy 
to  free  themselves,  in  the  only  effectual  manner,  from  the 
difficulties  and  scandal  connected  with  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Burial  Service  ; and,  in  a lesser  degree,  with  the  Marriage 
and  Churching  Services — It  would  release  the  Church  of  England 
from  that  strait-waistcoat  upon  her  energies,  the  prohibition 
of  extempore  prayer  as  an  addition  to  the  Liturgy — It  would 
clear  the  way  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  from  the  entanglements 
through  which  they  now  struggle  in  the  Sendee  for  Infant 
Baptism — It  would  greatly  diminish  the  dangerous  temptation 
to  which  all  parties  in  the  Church  are  exposed,  of  forcing  upon 
words  a meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally  bear — It  would  be 
a noble  step  towards  re-union  with  those  who  agree  with  us  in  all 
vital  truths,  but  are  separated  by  differences  which  ought  not  to  be 
causes  for  separation — It  would  thus  be  an  act  of  obedience  to 
Him  who  prayed  that  His  people  might  all  be  one. 

I would  very  gladly  have  come  to  a conclusion  here  ; yet  the 
magnitude  of  another  evil  on  which  I have  not  touched,  con- 
strains me  to  say  something,  at  least,  respecting  it,  before  I lay 
down  my  pen.  The  matter  to  which  I refer  is  the  Erastian  element 
which  infects  the  constitution  of  our  Church. 

Those  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  name  of  Churchmen 
little  consider,  that  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  our  land 
the  Church  of  England  least  realizes  the  idea  of  a Church,  con- 
sidered as  an  organized  and  self-acting  body  of  Christians.1 

1 This  idea  is  not  contained  in  the  definition  of  the  “ visible  Church”  in  the  19th 
Article,  hut  it  is  implied  (and  rightly  so)  in  Articles  20  and  33. 
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We  have  an  organized  ministry  and  a number  of  congregations 
entrusted  to  their  care ; but  the  self-government  of  a Church,  the 
discipline  of  a Church,  and  the  distinction  of  Church-membership 
between  those  who  are  in  full  communion  and  those  who  are  only 
attendants  at  the  ordinary  Services,  are  almost  lost  to  us ; whilst 
they  are  more  or  less  preserved  among  other  bodies  of  Christians. 

“ Hear  the  Church”  is  a favourite  text  with  High  Churchmen  ; 
but,  in  truth,  we  have  no  “ Church  ” in  the  sense  that  belongs  to 
it  in  this  text.  Turn  to  the  passage  and  you  find  that  it  is  a 
private  dispute  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  of  the  assembly  of  believers  in  any  particular 
place.  But  the  only  substitute  we  have  for  this  is  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  And  the  judge  in  that  court  does  not  represent  the  voice 
of  the  Church  of  England  now  existing,  but  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  spoke  and  acted  in  former  days,  and  whose  utter- 
ances are  now  transformed  into  the  law  of  the  land,  to  which  the 
Church  now  living  can  only  yield  an  implicit  submission.  Or,  if 
you  prefer  to  consider  the  Church  of  England  as  one  body 
throughout  successive  ages,  you  may  compare  her  to  an  author 
who,  having  once  written  a book,  is  prohibited  from  writing 
another  syllable,  but  compelled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  bring 
out  edition  after  edition  of  his  original  work  unrevised  and  uncor- 
rected. It  is  evident  that  this  would  be  an  unpleasant  position 
for  a man,  who,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  saw 
reason  to  modify,  in  various  points,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
expressed  in  his  youth. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  point,  the  present  system  of  lay  patro- 
nage, and  in  its  worst  form,  the  sale  of  advowsons,  is  one  which 
ingenuity  may  palliate,  but  can  never  justify.  The  Collect  for 
the  Ember  Weeks  prays  that  the  Bishops  may  have  grace, 
“ faithfully  and  wisely  to  make  choice  of  fit  persons  to  serve  in 
the  sacred  ministry  of  God’s  Church.”  This  is  as  it  should  be ; 
but  if  the  choice  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  Ministry  is  so  great  a 
matter,  is  it  a small  matter  to  select  the  minister  to  whose  care 
a flock  of  Christ’s  sheep  shall  be  entrusted,  perhaps  for  thirty 
years  or  more  ? Surely  the  latter  is  scarcely  a less  weighty  duty 
than  the  former.  Yet  this  solemn  responsibility  rests  with  a 
class  of  persons  for  whose  fitness  to  discharge  it  not  the  smallest 
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precaution  is  taken.  The  bearer  of  this  high  authority  in  the 
Church  may  be  a fox-hunter,  who  knows  and  cares  as  little  about 
the  things  of  God  as  the  horse  he  rides  : he  may  be  the  highest 
bidder  at  a public  auction.  And  the  Church  of  England  has  no 
power  to  interfere. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  patron  has  no  power  to  introduce  a 
single  person  into  the  ministry,  hut  only  to  select  a presentee  from 
a class  of  men  who  have  already  been  chosen  by  the  bishops  for 
that  office.1  I answer,  that  even  upon  the  extravagant  supposition 
that  every  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  office,  there  is  surely  scope  for  the  highest 
exercise  of  Christian  wisdom  and  faithfulness  in  selecting,  among 
a variety  of  good  men,  not  merely  a man,  but  the  man  that  is 
suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  flock  for  which  a pastor 
is  rcquirod.  But  how  much  is  the  need  of  these  qualities 
in  a patron  increased  by  the  certainty,  that  of  the  numbers  of 
young  men  that  are  yearly  ordained  (with  an  exceedingly  limited 
trial  of  their  character  and  capacity),  many  will,  and  do  prove 
themselves  unfit  for  any  place  whatever  in  the  ministry : some 
through  want  of  ability  ; some  through  want  of  energy  and  zeal ; 
some  through  want  of  converting  grace.  Surely  the  man  who  is 
to  say  who,  among  such  a mixed  multitude,  is  to  have  the  spiritual 
care  of  hundreds  of  immortal  souls  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  ought  to  be  one  who  has  himself,  at  least,  some  care  for 
souls,  some  zeal  for  God’s  glory,  some  discernment  in  spiritual 
things.  Yet  to  secure  this  you  have  scarcely  the  slightest  pre- 
caution or  safeguard.2  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  choice  of 
the  patron,  in  a majority  of  instances,  falls  as  a matter  of  course , 

1 Would  any  careful  mother  be  content  that  the  office  of  choosing  a doctor  for  her 
children  should  belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and  think  it  safe- 
guard enough  that  the  doctor  selected  must  be  duly  qualified  as  M.D.  or  M.R.C.S.  ? 

2 It  is  true  that  if  a patron  presents  a clergyman  guilty  of  heresy  or  immorality,  the 
bishop  may,  upon  these  grounds,  refuse  institution.  But  what  multitudes  of  men  are 
neither  immoral  nor  heretical,  and  yet  as  unfit  for  the  charge  of  a parish  as  for  the 
command  of  a man  of  war.  What  the  loved  and  revered  Simeon  thought  of  the  im- 
portance of  a patron’ s power  may  be  estimated  by  the  sums  which  he  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  advowsons.  And  what  he  thought  of  a patron’s  responsibility  appears  in  the 
solemn  language  of  the  charge  left  by  him  to  the  trustees  of  his  livings,  (Memoir,  p. 
747).  But  be  it  remembered,  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  advowsons  which  Simeon 
purchased,  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  worst  of  profligates,  and  that  the  open 
and  notorious  profligacy  of  such  a person  would  not  have  been  (unless  I am  totally  mis- 
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upon  the  clergyman  who  has  the  strongest  claim  of  friendship,  or 
of  kindred — all  other  qualifications  being  a matter  of  secondary 
moment,  or  of  none  at  all.  In  short,  the  spiritual  interests  of 
hundreds  weigh  less  than  a feather  in  the  balance  against  the 
temporal  interests  of  one.  Now  imagine  a landed  proprietor  to 
discover  that  his  agent  had  hired  a shepherd,  out  of  kindness  to 
the  man,  through  whose  incapacity  several  of  the  flock  had  been 
lost.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  his  indignation.  But  the  Church  of 
England  sees  flock  after  flock  committed  to  incapable  pastors  by 
patrons  who  are  guided  solely  by  the  wish  to  provide  for  a friend 
or  a relation ; and  no  indignation  is  expressed,  and  no  precaution 
whatever  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  sheep  which  Christ  has 
bought  with  His  own  blood. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  by 
the  Crown.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  celebrated  “ dis- 
ruption ” of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Free- Church-men  separated — the  “ Headship 
of  Christ,' ” — is  a true  and  noble  one ; and  that  it  is  a surrender  of 
this  principle  when  a spiritual  office  is  deliberately  committed  to  a 
person  for  whose  spiritual  character  no  safeguard  is  provided. 
And  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  Headship  of  Christ  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  invaded  by  the  Headship  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  account  of  this  Headship,  as  given  in  the  37th  Article,  is 
indistinct,  but  open  to  no  grave  objection.  It  contains  certainly 
a strange  assumption,  namely,  that  the  sovereigns  of  England 
must  always  be  “ godly  princes; m (which  sounds  oddly,  now  that 
that  we  can  reckon  such  men  as  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
George  IV.  in  the  catalogue) ; but  the  power  which  it  vindicates 
for  them  is  capable  of  a very  harmless  interpretation,  namely,  that 
of  making  clerical  persons  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land ; in 
contradiction  to  the  arrogant  demand  of  the  Church  of  Home,  to 


informed)  the  smallest  hindrance  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  his  exercising  the  same  trust 
which  Simeon  “ implored”  his  trustees  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  and 
“ charged”  them  before  Him,  “ WTio  would  call  them  into  judgment  for  the  execution 
of  it;”  to  exercise  with  the  utmost  caution  in  selecting  none  but  “ a man  of  God,  in 
deed  and  truth,  who  with  his  piety  combines  a solid  judgment  and  a perfectly  indepen- 
dent mind.” 

1 “We  give  to  our  Princes  . . . that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been 
given  always  to  all  godly  Princes,”  etc. 
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have  the  clergy  subject  only  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  whose 
ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  Papal  court. 

But  when  the  Article  repudiates  the  idea  of  “ giving  to  our 
princes  the  ministering  of  God’s  word,  or  of  the  Sacraments,”  it 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  there  is  intrusted  to  them  a function 
which  is  far  less  suitable  to  be  made  a hereditary  office,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  Bishops. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  responsibility  of  “ making 
choice  of  fit  persons  to  serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  God’s 
Church”  is  a more  solemn  and  weighty  part  of  the  Episcopal 
office  than  those  duties  which  they  perform  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.  But  which  is  the  higher  and  more  solemn 
office,  to  choose  the  clergy  from  among  the  laity,  or  to  choose  the 
bishops  from  among  the  clergy  ? I leave  the  reader  to  answer 
for  himself.  A more  weighty  duty  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  or 
one  more  requiring  the  aid  of  God’s  Spirit,  than  the  choice  of 
bishops,  is  scarcely  possible  to  exist.  Now  this  function  belongs 
fictitiously  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  diocese,  theo- 
retically to  the  Crown,  'practically  to  the  prime  minister.  And 
whichever  of  the  two  latter  you  regard  as  invested  with  this 
authority,  in  neither  case  is  any  provision  made  for  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  The  choice  of  the 
highest  ministers  in  the  Church  may  rest  with  such  a sovereign 
as  George  IV.,  or  with  such  a prime  minister  as  Walpole,  for 
any  provision  that  the  Church  has  made  to  the  contrary.  The 
votes  of  the  Irish  brigade  at  a ministerial  crisis  may  not  only 
decide  who  shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  State,  but  who 
shall  be  the  next  bishop  elevated  to  the  bench. 

It  is  but  a poor  subterfuge  to  point  to  unworthy  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  elected  under  other  systems  of  Church  government,  and  to 
argue  that  therefore  we  may  be  contented  with  our  own  condition. 
This  is  as  if  a man  should  argue,  that  because  many  ships  are 
wrecked  though  furnished  with  charts  and  compass,  therefore  he 
may  as  well  send  his  ship  to  sea  without  any  ; or  when  his  house 
had  been  plundered  for  want  of  being  locked  up,  should  excuse 
his  negligence  by  bringing  forward  the  example  of  his  neighbour’s, 
that  was  broken  into  though  carefully  secured  with  bolts  and 
bars. 
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If  I am  asked,  “ What  safeguards  then  do  you  propose  to  in- 
stitute ?”  I reply,  that  it  will  he  time  enough  to  propose  a 
remedy  when  men  are  serious  in  asking  for  one.  In  the  mean- 
while, it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  evil ; for  when  a state  of  things 
exists  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  that  on  which 
I have  been  dwelling,  there  must  he  some  remedy ; otherwise,  we 
should  make  God’s  providence  to  be  the  enforcer  of  sin.1 

Those  who  see  and  deplore  the  evils  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  can  scarcely,  as  a body,  clear  their  consciences,  except 
by  one  of  two  courses,  namely,  either  separation  from  the  Church 
of  England,  or  to  remain  within  her  communion,  and  to  labour 
perseveringly  and  prayerfully  for  her  purification.  The  former 
alternative  I would  deprecate  in  all  cases,  except  as  a last  resort. 
Separation  is  a step  which  I believe  has  been  (as  a general  rule) 
far  too  lightly  and  hastily  adopted  as  a remedy  for  differences  of 
conscience ; and,  as  I said  at  the  commencement,  although  the 
visible  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  would  be  a very  false  ground  for  arguing  in 
favour  of  retaining  our  abuses,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  a good 
ground  for  hope  and  encouragement  in  attempting  to  reform  them. 
If  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  God’s  purpose  to  call  His  people  out 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  His  will  that  she  should  be 
purified.  If  it  be  His  will  that  she  should  be  purified,  tha/t  is 
reason  enough,  and  encouragement  enough,  for  girding  up  our 
loins  to  the  task.2  Then  we  may  hear  His  voice  speaking  to  us, 
as  He  did  of  old  by  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  “ Yet  now  be  strong,  O 
Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord ; and  be  strong,  0 J oshua,  son  of 
Josedech,  the  high  priest ; and  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the 
land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work : for  I am  with  you , saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.”  And  may  it  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  of  Asa,  that 
when  he  heard  the  word  of  another  prophet  “ he  took  courage,  and 
put  away  the  abominable  idols  out  of  the  land  of  Judah.” 

1 I would  most  earnestly  appeal  in  particular  to  the  evangelical  laity  to  bestir 
themselves  in  this  matter.  It  is  a hopeful  sign,  that  they  are  beginning,  so  much  more 
than  formerly,  to  take  their  proper  place  as  working  members  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  in  respect  to  Church  Reform  the  responsibility  lies  peculiarly  with  them, 
the  clergy  being  in  a great  measure  bound  and  gagged  so  long  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
remains  intact. 

2 See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  A. 

It  is  not  only  manifest  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  her  reformers  did  not  intend  excommunication  to  become  obsolete  (as 
it  has  done)  within  her  pale,  but  equally  manifest  from  Scripture  that  this 
was  not  the  will  of  God.  I would  suggest,  as  a means  of  facilitating  the 
restoration  of  discipline,  that  the  onus  probandi  should  not,  as  now,  be 
thrown  by  law  upon  the  minister  who  judges  the  offending  party  worthy  of 
excommunication,  but  that  he  should  be  invested  with  a summary  power, 
like  that  of  the  magistrate,  in  dealing  with  such  cases ; by  giving  notice  to 
the  offender  of  his  intention  to  pass  him  by,  should  he  present  himself  at 
the  Lord’s  table.  And  the  remedy  against  an  abuse  of  his  authority  should 
lie  in  an  appeal  by  the  party  excommunicated,  to  the  diocesan. 

NOTE  B. 

It  appears  that  there  is  some  preparation  among  the  Dissenters  for  a 
celebration  of  the  bi-centenary  of  “ Black  St.  Bartholomew’s  day.”  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  will  prove  the  occasion  of  many  bitter  things  being 
said  against  the  Church  of  England  ; and,  therefore,  if  these  lines  should 
meet  the  eye  of  any  among  the  Dissenters  who  regard  the  honour  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  unity  of  His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  beyond  all 
grounds  of  difference  among  His  members,  I would  entreat  them,  in  the 
Lord’s  name,  to  use  their  influence  towards  narrowing,  instead  of  widening, 
the  breach  between  us. 

If  either  Churchmen  or  Dissenters  were  in  a position  to  say,  “ We  are  all 
in  the  right,  and  you  are  all  in  the  wrong.  The  Lord  is  with  us,  and  He 
has  forsaken  you,”  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  the  same  reason  for  the 
one  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  rampart  against  the  other,  as  for  Pro- 
testants to  fortify  themselves  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  orthodox 
believers  against  Rationalists.  But  to  do  this  towards  those  whom  we 
acknowledge  after  all  as  brethren  (because  we  dare  not  deny  that  the 
Lord’s  Spirit  remains  among  them)  is  as  if  the  allied  forces  before 
Sebastopol  had  devoted  a portion  of  their  time  to  raising  intrCncliments 
and  planting  cannon  against  one  another.  Surely,  writh  all  the  hosts  of 
Satan  in  front  of  us  ; with  all  the  land  that  remains  to  be  conquered  for  the 
Lord;  with  all  the  havoc  and  destruction  of  men’s  souls  that  is  going  for- 
ward ; there  is  not  much  time  or  strength  to  spare  for  civil  war  in  the  camp 
of  God. 

Are  we  to  abandon  or  conceal  principles  which  we  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  part  of  God’s  truth  ? Certainly  not,  but  let  us  maintain  them 
as  becomes  the  followers  of  Christ,  not  by  flinging  them  in  the  face  of 
brethren  who  differ  from  us,  but  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Paul,  in 
Rom.  xiv.  “ Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  one  another  any  more,  but  judge 
this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brother’s  way.”  On  this  ground  I entreat  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  bestir  themselves  in  removing  the  enormous  stumbling-block 
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with  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  has  for  two  hundred  years  obstructed 
the  way.  And  upon  the  same  grounds  I would  entreat  all  Dissenters  in 
whom  the  principle  of  brotherly  love  exists,  not  to  hinder  the  good  work 
of  reconciliation,  by  saying  or  writing,  upon  the  present  occasion,  things 
which  may  be  very  galling  to  those  against  whom  they  are  uttered,  and 
afford  a glow  of  temporary  exultation  to  the  party  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, but  which  do  nothing  for,  but  much  against,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  furtherance  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Truth  requires  us,  moreover,  to  remember  that  both  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Conformists  of  1662  were  very  far  from  being  the  precise  counter- 
part of  the  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  of  the  present  day.  The  good 
and  faithful  men  who  resigned  their  benefices  under  pressure  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  did  not  do  so  from  any  scruple  as  to  receiving  State  endow- 
ments, or  as  to  the  use  of  a Liturgy.  I suppose  that  these  would  now  be 
placed  by  most  Dissenters  at  the  very  head  of  all  objections  to  conformity. 
But  the  original  Nonconformists  objected  to  neither.  A few  moderate 
alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book  would  have  preserved  their  valuable  Ser- 
vices to  the  Church  of  England.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  nearly 
m the  alterations  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  either 
heartily  desire,  or  would  heartily  consent  to.  So  that  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  nearest  English  representatives  of  the  Non- 
conforming  clergy  of  1662  are  to  be  found  at  present  among  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  I believe,  that  even  among 
the  High  Churchmen  of  the  present  day,  numbers  are  very  far  removed 
from  the  malignant  spirit  which  urged  on  Sheldon  and  his  party  to  oppose 
concession  to  the  utmost.  Although  such  a vast  diversity  of  feelings  and 
principles  are  now  to  be  found  within  the  Church  of  England,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a noble  proportion,  both  of  its  clergy  and  laity,  are  almost  as 
far  from  the  persecuting  spirit  which  more  or  less  disgraced  both  parties 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  temper  of  Leighton  was  from  that  of 
Laud. 

It  would  be  a happy  thing  if  all  who  intend  to  write  or  speak  upon  the 
bi-centenary  of  August  next,  would  qualify  themselves  for  so  responsible 
an  undertaking  by  reading  Marsden’s  History  of  the  Early  and  Later 
Puritans : where  a most  sad  tale,  and  most  instructive  for  either  Churchmen 
or  Dissenters,  is  told  in  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

NOTE  C, 

Without  committing  myself  to  a strongly  expressed  opinion  on  a sub- 
ject which  I have  very  scantily  studied,  I would  venture  to  say  that  the 
best  condition  of  things  upon  the  whole  would  perhaps  be  the  investment 
of  the  rights  of  patronage  in  a Central  Ecclesiastical  Board,  (analogous 
more  or  less  to  those  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Wesleyan  body,  the 
Vaudois  Church,  and  the  American  Board  of  Missions,)  composed  of 
clergy  and  elected  laymen.  This  appears  best  to  avoid  the  two  evils  of 
the  minister  holding  his  authority  at  the  hands  of  his  congregation  over 
whom  it  is  exercised,  or  of  his  being  appointed  over  them  by  a man  who 
cares  nothing  either  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 
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